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STILL do believe that the child who hunts the first hepaticas 
in spring, and comes with a glad surprise on a stand of 
fringed gentian in the golden autumn woods, is storing impres- 

sions in his memory which will make him a happier if not a better 
man ...and I cannot help but believe that a child who in all his 
early years sees Nature only from the seat of a motor car, or is 
taught to appreciate wild flowers only as something to climb out and 


pick and then throw away, will seldom grow up to be a conservation- 





ist... Wiaull he become a lover of gardens, a poet of Nature, an artist, 
a citizen with a passion for civic neatness and shade trees and 
parks? ... Are wild flowers, the speaking voice of Nature after all 
so unimportant? Are they not worth saving where they still exist, 
worth bringing back to our roadsides and worth employing in their 





common and hardier forms about our dwellings, where children of 


the new dispensation can see and touch and come to love them? 


WALTER Pricuarp Eaton, in Wild Gardens of New England, 1938. 
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Host to Millions 


LEWIS A. 


I can still remember, during my early boy- 
hood on a farm in New York State, the 
excitement and pleasure of entertaining guests 


at our home. Travel was not easy in those 


and visits from distant relatives and 


friends were special events and long remem- 


days 


Preparation for their arrival was surely 
My duties usually included mow- 


bered. 
a busy time. 
ing the lawn, trimming the hedges and bushes 
the flower and 
attention 


around the house, weeding 
vegetable gardens, and giving 


to the general orderliness and neatness of the 


strict 


yard. On these occasions when we were to 


have visitors, I was instructed to make an un- 
usual effort to have the lawns and gardens as 
attractive and orderly as possible. 

During the next few months, New York State 
guests 


guests 


will play host to millions of 


from all parts of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, and from many other foreign coun- 
tries. They will be attracted to our State by 


the World’s Fair. It will be the first time that 


thousands of them have ever been within our 


borders. Large numbers of them, however, will 


fair, but also other 
places of interest. What can each of us do to 


make our State more attractive to these visi 


visit not only the many 


How can we make their visit more en 
We want all of them to leave with 
New York State and 
recollections of their visit. We 


for other visits. 


tors? 
joyable? 
favorable impressions of 
with happy 
want them to return 

The teachers can do much to make the two 
million boys and girls in our schools, and 
through them their parents, aware of the many 
things that can be done to make our State not 
only more attractive to our visitors but also 
a more attractive place in which to live. We 
try to develop in our children character, per 
sonality and individuality. Homes in the coun 
try or city, and communities, like individuals, 
The 


visitors next 


have distinguishing characteristics. com 


ing of hundreds of thousands of 
summer to our State can be used as a motive 
to develop individual, class, school and com- 
munity projects that will make homes and com- 
munities more beautiful. Teachers may develop 
in children a sense of personal responsibility for 
York State 
attractive and encourage them to do the things 


that 


their part in making New more 


will enhance the charm and individuality 


WILSON, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER OF 


EDUCATION 


of their homes and communities. The coopera 
local 


organizations should be secured in the develop 


tion of leaders, newspapers and _ civic 
ment of these projects 

It takes time to develop in children habits of 
neatness and orderliness, and an understanding 
beautiful 


and appreciation of the everyday, 


things of life. It takes an even longer time 
to develop in these young persons a creative 
artistic ability. In this age of modern trans- 
portation, however, many of the children in our 
schools have traveled extensively, not only in 
our own State but also in many near-by states 
learned, by 
that 


communities more beautiful 


and have comparison, many im- 


provements will make their homes and 
Some will vividly 
and attractiveness of 
New States, 


good housekeeping, 


remember the neatness 


certain sections of the England 


with their evidence of 


including the well-repaired and _ attractively 


painted houses and barns, the neat lawns with 


beautiful flower gardens and shrubs, and the 


absence of rubbish and unattractive advertising 


signs. Others will remember the miles of road 


side fences, in near-by states, covered with 


gorgeous pink and crimson rambler roses, or 


other miles of roadside with their vast array of 


hollyhocks or brilliantly colored crape myrtle 


Some will recall to mind our beautiful park 


ways with their vivid flowers and neat shrub- 


bery and the absence of gasoline stations and 


roadside stands with their flamboyant advertis 
ing signs. Many children will recall communi 
ties with attractive parks, with fountains and 
old-fashioned flower gardens or rock gardens, 
especially beautiful farms and homes or attrac 
tively painted schools, surrounded by well 
planned playgrounds, well-kept lawns, brilliant 
flowers, tasteful shrubbery and beautiful trees 


Numbers of these youngsters can constructively 


assist in the planning of projects to beautify 
surroundings 
state 


homes in cities and villages and on farms, that 


their own 


In our own there are thousands ot 


are unusually attractive because of their order 


liness, colorful gardens, well-kept buildings 
i I 


and general air of good housekeeping. It is 
to be regretted that there are thousands of other 
dwellings in the State that are not particularly 
attractive because of the absence of good house- 


keeping, or lack of appreciation of the oppor- 
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tunities that would make them pleasing. It 
would be extremely helpful if every boy and 
girl could be encouraged to take a_ personal 
pride in the attractiveness of his or her home. 
Almost can be 
made attractive. 
be kept in a good state of repair, the lawns well 
trimmed with attractive gardens and kept free 


unsightly objects. 


without exception, any home 


The buildings and fences can 


from rubbish and _ other 
Everyone can afford flower gardens that 


the home. Trees 


add 
to the charm of and 
be transplanted to add color 


Children 


much 


shrubs can and 


beauty to home surroundings. can 
contribute their part in beautifying the home 
and can be encouraged to make suggestions and 
prepare plans for making both homes and com- 
munities more attractive. 

little 


and 


that 
homes 


Unfortunately, it is apparent 
thought has been given in 
also in many communities to the possibilities of 
For example, one 


many 


making them more inviting. 
of the most objectionable features of many sec- 
tions of the State is the endless number of 
advertising signs that have accumulated over the 
years. Many of them have been erected with- 
out authorization. Barns, trees and fences are 
covered with the greatest possible array, many 
of the unreadable, some 


announcing 


rusty and 


signs 


county fairs of previous years, 
blazoning forth 
still 


commodities and services. 


others campaigns of bygone 
advertising various 


Frequently even the 


elections, and others 


signs giving the name of the community are 
weather beaten, dilapidated and almost illegible. 
Most of them detract from the natural beauty 
of the surrounding scenery. Let us have the 
children in the schools and through them, their 
removing 
tattered 


parents, consider the possibility of 


from fences, barns and trees these 
advertising relics of the years that are marring 
the beauty of the home and community. 

One of the products of our age is the road- 
side stand which caters to the varied wants of 
the countless thousands of people who travel 
Many of the stands are attrac- 


with 


our highways. 
tive, well painted, clean 
colorful flower beds and shrubbery. 
thousands of them, however, that remind one of 
“shanty town,” down by the railroad tracks, 


and surrounded 


There are 


built of odds and ends of lumber, sheet metal 
and scraps. 


The unattractive roadside stand is an eyesore 


not only because of its construction and mate- 
rial, but also because of the variety of hideous 
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signs tacked upon its walls. These stands in 


turn detract from the natural beauty of the 
countryside and mar many a beautiful vista of 
lakes, mountains, valleys or rolling countryside. 
Let us help the school children to appreciate the 
fact that persons do not object to attractive 
roadside stands and do realize that they provide 
livelihood for thousands of people, but that 
the owners should be helped to an understand- 
ing that clean, well-painted, attractive stands, 
with shrubbery and flower beds and free from 
unattractive advertising, will prove to be one 
of their greatest business assets. 


\nother sight that is always objectionable is 
the countless millions of tin containers that have 
been tossed on almost every conceivable dump 
ing place in the State of New York. 
be found along the railroad right of way and 
adjacent property in the heart of Manhattan, 
dumped along the side of the roads in the coun- 


They can 


try, accumulated in large numbers around many 
homes, making an unsightly addition to the rear 
of hundreds of garages and standing mountain 
high in vacant lots or dumps on main highways 
outside of many cities, villages and smaller com- 
munities. Perhaps, some day a youngster, now 
enrolled in our schools, will devise a profitable 
method to salvage this by-product of modern 
civilization which is now nothing but an eyesore. 
Until then, however, it would add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the State to have these con- 
tainers deposited where they would not be seen. 

Still another by-product of our time that has 
become particularly objectionable is the unnum 
bered thousands of abandoned automobiles 
Automobile morgues and graveyards on the out 
skirts of many communities of the State detract 
The 


approach to one of our most beautiful mountain 


greatly from the beauty of the community. 


towns is sadly marred by an automobile morgue, 
filled with hundreds of automobiles 
Public-spirited citizens in this small mountain 
community could well afford to purchase enough 
shrubbery to conceal such an unsightly blot on 


discarded 


the landscape. 

These wrecks are found on all sides — rolled 
down the embankment of country roads, in 
vacant lots, in barnyards and in other unex- 
pected spots. The yards of many garages ar¢ 
filled with these mute skeletons of modern trans 
portation. Perhaps it would be possible, again 
through the children in the schools, and reach- 
ing through them to their parents, to make peo- 


ple aware of the fact that these abandoned cars, 
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rusty and partially dismantled, detract greatly 
from the attractiveness and general appearance 
of both homes and communities. 

To one who has traveled by railroad in every 
section of New York State, it is apparent that 
the people who take pride in the attractiveness 
of their community have often overlooked the 
impression that one gets by viewing it from a 
train window. It is true that homes, factories, 
shops and vacant lots adjacent to the railroad 
right of way in some communities are kept neat 
and clean but in hundreds of other cases the 
view that greets one’s eyes from a railroad 
train is far from pleasant and even forbidding. 
Factories with their yards piled high with worn- 
out equipment, broken boxes and old tools; back 
yards heaped with barrels of ashes, boxes of tin 
cans and discarded furniture or equipment; 
vacant lots that are made the resting place of 
abandoned automobiles, empty tin cans, automo- 
bile tires and other miscellaneous odds and ends ; 
buildings covered with nearly every conceiva- 
ble kind of advertising; and back yards and 
vacant lots filled with weeds, all contribute to 
the general appearance of untidiness and dis- 
order. It would be extremely enlightening to 
the committees of some communities promoting 
‘clean-up ” or “make our town more beauti- 
ful” campaigns to take a train ride through 
their own community and critically evaluate its 
attractiveness or unattractiveness. 

As one who patronizes the gasoline stations 
of the State nearly every day of the business 
year, and who has the highest regard for the 
quality of the products sold and the uniformly 
efficient and courteous services provided, it may 
seem very inappropriate to question seriously 
their esthetic contribution to the beauty of the 
State. I know very little about the psychology 
and advertising value of color. I readily admit 
that some companies have done much, during 
recent years, to make their stations more attrac- 
tive and less conspicuous. On the other hand, 
there are hundreds of other filling stations that 
still remind one of the barker in the side show 
at the county fair, dressed in a checked suit, set 
off by a brilliantly colored shirt and flashy 
jewelry. All too often the approach to many 
communities is marred by their glaring stations. 
It is not too much to hope that some day the 
great majority of persons will patronize only 
those stations that in their coloring add to the 
beauty and attractiveness of the community. 

It probably is unnecessary to remind teachers 
of the importance of training children to be 


courteous not only to each other and _ their 
friends, but especially so to visitors. Strangers 
always appreciate courteous treatment. Also let 
us have the children well informed about local 
points of interest. Virtually every community 
in the State has places of scenic or historic 
interest, which may, in the course of time, have 
become commonplace to its residents but which 
would hold a wealth of interest to our visitors. 
An old covered bridge; a historic battlefield; a 
legendary tavern; a striking bit of early Ameri- 
can architecture; a grist mill dating back to a 
century ago; the view to be had from the turn 
of the road or the beauty of some loca! lake, 
river or near-by forest, all have a charm for 
the stranger. Furthermore, let us have the 
children informed about local industries and 
agricultural enterprises that have done so much 
to further the development of many of our 
communities. In this way we can help give to 
our visitors some lasting impressions of New 
York State that will make them glad that the 
World’s Fair was the cause of their visit 
Finally, it would be immensely helpful to 
impress upon the minds of our school children 
the important fact that the myriads of sights 
comprising the great panoramic billboard of the 
Empire State that attract thousands of visitors 
each year are its beautiful mountains, the 
Adirondacks and Catskills; its great majestic 
rivers, the mighty St Lawrence, the historic 
Hudson, the Susquehanna and many others; the 
natural wonder of Niagara Falls, the Great 
Lakes, the Finger Lakes and the thousands of 
smaller lakes that dot the countryside; the nota- 
ble historic sights such as Ticonderoga, Sara 
toga, Oriskany and others; the vast system of 
public parks with camp sites, bathing beaches, 
mountain trails and other recreation facilities ; 
the rich and fertile farm lands lying along its 
lake shores and in its valleys; the teeming 
cities; the great skyscrapers, weblike bridges 
and the great harbors with their mighty ships; 
the vast span of ocean; the quaint old fishing 
villages; and the charm found lurking in many 
communities that hark back to the time of 
Father Knickerbocker. These are only a few 
of the scenic, historic and commercial points of 
interest that make New York well called the 
Empire State. Let each of us do everything 
within our power to encourage the youth of our 
State to add to, and not to detract from, these 
points of interest that are drawing each year 


increasing numbers within our borders. 
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Red Pine Planted on the Ashokan Watershed 


Little Forests 


ROBERT P. 


This is a brief article about small forests — 
the size and kind of forests that can be owned 
and successfully managed by communities or 
schools. It is probably very often the case that 
agencies such as these are deterred from going 
ahead with forest projects because it is believed 
that too much in property responsibility is in- 
volved. Rather than commence with a forest 
that is too large for school or community pur- 
poses and that can not be intensively managed 
by reason of its size, it would seem much wiser 
to begin with a small area and add to its acre- 
age once the ability to manage it has been 
demonstrated. 

It is a mistake to think that trees alone make 
a forest even though they are the most obvious 
part of it. A forest is a very complex thing 
made up of the soil on which the trees stand, 
woody shrubs, vines, myriads of small herba- 
ceous plants, ferns, mosses and fungi, birds, 


HOLDSWORTH 


animals and insects. These elements wage a 
continuous struggle for existence and in so 
doing may be either helpful or harmful to their 
fellow members of the forest community. Thus 
the forest becomes a splendid laboratory for 
the study of natural history and this is one 
strong argument for the ownership of a small 
forest by a school where the natural sciences 
are taught. The forest never stands still. It 
is always in the process of progressive develop- 
ment. In its dogged persistence, its ability to 
heal scars and to begin all over again after 
having suffered injury it carries many valuable 
lessons for mankind. A good question to ask 
at this point is “ How big does a school forest 
have to be?” The answer is that it does not 
have to be large at all, as forests go, but just 
as a starting point let us assume a size of 20 
acres. Here is something that is large enough 
to be usable, to grow wood in appreciable sal- 
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able quantities, to be a habitat for wild life and 


to exert most or all of the numerous natural 
influences which a forest is capable of provid- 
ing. large enough to be 


interesting be ably 


Furthermore, it is 
and is not too large to 
managed by an owner, a large part of whose 
time is taken up with other things. 
of a school forest must be determined by indi- 


One consider- 


The size 


vidual and local circumstances. 
ably larger than the assumed 20 acres might 
well be practicable. On the other hand, if only 
four or five acres are available they should not 
be rejected as being too little ground for a 
A great deal can be done with even so 
And remember the initial area 


forest. 
small an area. 
obtained need be only a beginning. 

forest what 
Prefer 


In looking about for a school 
conditions should one have in mind? 
ence could well be given to an area on at least 
woods are growing at 


which young 


Too many people think of 


part of 
the present time. 
forestry as being largely a matter of tree plant- 


ing. This is far from being correct. Planting 
is usually resorted to only where the forest can 
not be reproduced by natural means. If some 


young forest stands already exist, silviculture 
(forest care and cultivation) may begin at once 
both to the benefit of the forest and the young 
foresters. Years must pass before much really 
interesting forestry can be practised in a forest 
created solely from plantations. Old and ma- 
ture forest stands, while valuable and interest- 
ing, are not essential to a forest in which young 
people are beginning their practice of forestry. 
And besides, the older, mature areas of forest 
are expensive to acquire, and this is a very 
practical consideration to bear in mind. Exist 
ing open areas and fields in any forest which 
may be obtained can be filled in by planting 
where necessary and thus an interesting and 
fully stocked young 
without long delay. 
do in cases where the establishment of a school 


forest may be developed 
One of the first things to 


forest is contemplated is to get into communica- 
tion with the extension forester. You may be 
assured of his genuine interest and he will be 
glad to help with preliminary advice and in 
forest de 


making well-considered plans for 
velopment and management. 


Now what are some of the values to be ob 


tained from the ownership and forest manage- 
The worth of the forest, 
composing it as a 


ment of woodland? 
with all of the elements 
laboratory for the study of natural history has 


131 


already been mentioned. In a larger sense, 


however, the forest is a workshop for the build 


1 


ing of good citizenship. It is a place where the 


conservation of a great and renewable natural 
resource can be learned through active partici 
pation in forestry. Thrift can be taught in a 
most practical sort of way through the develop 
ment of an understanding of the relationships 
between growth and harvest. The 


natural history need not be the only one whose 


student of 


interest is aroused and kept through the school 
forest. There are always small jobs of survey 
ing to be done and the various problems in tree 
measurement have both interest and practical 
value. And at 
harvested the help of the mechanically minded 


times when timber is to be 
and very practical student is always welcome 
Good business management is a part of forestry 
and this element can well be taught in conne 
tion with a school forest. One can think of 
few experiences more stimulating to the young 
person than to have an opportunity to spend 
his growing years in the environment of a 
healthy, growing forest. 

It is easy to theorize on the school forest but 
another thing to acquire one and begin its de 
It is because of this difficult acqui 
that 


in existence today. 


velopment. 


sition stage more school forests are not 


Once the necessary forest 
land is obtained, however, even though in some 


cases it may be only a few acres of old field 


which must be planted, a most interesting, 
thrilling and altogether worth while venture 
awaits generation after generation of school 


children who will learn there, to the advantage 
of themselves and the community, that he who 
practises the care and cultivation of the natural 


resources of the forest is a good citizen. 
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APRIL 1, 1939 


Arbor Day Proclamation 


1 


As authorized by the laws of the State of 
New York, I herewith designate April 21st, 
ril PReh 
April 28th, 


year 1939. 





annual observance is always one of my most 
congenial duties, especially as I recall that it 
ble 


was a native of New York, the Honora 


J. Sterling Morton first proposed the set- 
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Third of Community 
Forests in New York 
New York State has more than one-third 
of the community forests in the United States. 
The community forests in New York cover 
approximately 150,000 acres on which some 
70,000,000 trees have been planted, according to 
Professor Nelson C. Brown, of the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, who made a comprehensive study of the 
community forests in the United States for 
the Federal Forest Service during the first six 
months of 1938. This fine record is due largely 
to the policy of giving free trees and other 
aids by the State Conservation Department for 
reforesting public lands, says Professor Brown 
He states that there are five distinct types 
of community forests in New York, divided as 
follows 50 county forests; 51 township 
forests; 50 city forests; 214 village forests and 
215 school district forests. The purchase price 
was $4 to $10 an acre 
New York City, Glens Falls, Little Falls, 
Rochester, Troy, Carthage, Herkimer, Malone, 
Oneonta, Lowville and Gloversville have set 
ut forests ranging from 500,000 to more than 
illion trees \ large number of these 
rests at present have reached the stage of 
development which requires the attention of a 
protessional forester. Several of the munici- 
palities have recognized this fact and either 
forester or are looking forward to 


nt of one. Six trained foresters 





ady employed on community forests in 


The forests were started for watershed pro- 
tection; recreational or instructional purposes 
} 


to put idle land to work. All may be used 





to the financial advantage of their sponsors if 
the forests properly handled, according to 
Profe T wn He points to the profitable 
ise of community forests in Europe and a few 
ast this country already yielding revenues 

Phe rst community forest in the United 
States was started in Newington, N. H., in 
710. 7 forest has supplied materials and 

nd to a t in the erection of a church, 

' chool, parsonage and library 
nd has also been the source of revenue con 


uting to the building of the village water 
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Nut Trees Wanted—Plant Them in New York 


JAY L. SMITH, 


As a thought for Arbor Day, the subject of 
planting and growing nut trees opens up an in- 
teresting field of profitable activity for school 
and town planning groups. It should appeal also 
with even greater force to those young people 
in the country who have available for planting 
purposes some roadside ground or other areas 
not entirely suitable for either crops or coni- 
ferous tree plantations. The wood of hickory, 
butternut and black walnut, our three most 
suitable nut trees, ranks among the highest 
priced timber. Choice nut crops from them 
should always find a ready market. 

Nut tree seedlings are easy to grow, but may 
require several years to reach a bearing age. 
They develop deep taproots which make them 
difficult to transplant. For that reason selected 
seeds may be planted in the spots where it is 
desired the mature trees shall stand. New 
York State has not done as much nut tree plant- 
ing as some of the other states, but the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Stations at 
Ithaca and Geneva are able to offer valuable 
advice and suggestions for nut tree planting 
and growing. 

Pecan and English walnut are probably not 
suitable for planting in this State except for 
ornamental purposes and for timber, but the 
native hickory, black walnut and butternut offer 
excellent opportunities. It is possible to buy 
nursery trees of superior strains and plant them 
for cuttings to graft on the seedlings from 
native seed. Commercial varieties of black 
walnut from expert growers are safe to try 
even on a large scale. Butternuts are hardy 
farther north and at higher altitudes than any 
of the other native nut trees and will grow 
successfully in a wide variety of soil conditions 
Shagbark hickory (see illustration on cover) 
will do well in well-drained soil, and black wal- 
nut will require the most fertile and mellow soil 
conditions available for rapid growth. The 
fruit of shagbark hickory varies greatly in size 
and quality, and it is imperative to select the 
best quality seed for planting. 

The recent introduction of Circassian (Per 
sian) walnuts from Poland, which has a climate 
much like that of New York State, makes 
possible the growing of the English walnut (as 
we commonly call this tree) in this State. At 
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present the planting of this stock should proceed 
on a rather small scale until it is certain tha 
these strains will prove hardy and bear fruit 
here. Likewise the native chestnut, which is 
subject to destruction by the blight, can be used 
only in the form of commercial blight-resistant 
strains and hybrids which have been introduced 
to take the place of this most desirable native 


now mainly exterminated by the chestnut blight. 


In the case of the selected seed of our native 


oe 
4 


hickory, black walnut and _ butternut, 
not desirable to plant the seed in the fall, the 


seed can be saved for spring planting in boxes 


of sand in an outdoor shed or an unheated cellar 
particularly where the box can rest upon a 
moist earth floor. With seedlings grown in 
rows or beds for transplanting it is best t 
root-prune them once or twice to facilitate the 
replanting. Root-pruned trees appear to reach 
a fruit-bearing size earlier than those from un 
pruned roots. 

Few seedling nut trees are apt to bear fruit 
equal in quality to the seed planted. Seedlings 
will grow faster and better under nursery con- 
ditions, with cultivation and root-pruning. Poor 


the same as apple trees are grown for orchard 
planting. A tree nursery may well be a portion 
of the regular yearly garden activity \ num 





ber of boys and girls may become trait 
grafting and budding from the selected stock 
of proved high quality onto the seedlings. In 
this State there are few nut orchards of hig! 
quality but the possibilities are present and 
should not be overlooked. For literature uy 
the subject consult Tree Crops, by ]. Russell 
Smith, published by Harcourt, Brace & C 
pany, New York City, and the reports of the 
Northern Nut Growers Association, George I 
Slate, secretary, Geneva, N. Y In addit 
there are two valuable bulletins to be had: Nut 
Growing in New York State, by L. H. Mac 
Daniels, Bulletin 573, Cornell University Agri 
cultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Planting Black Walnut, Leatlet 84, of the 
United) States Department ot Agriculture 
Washington, D. C 


Care and cultivation of nut trees when they 


are young are nearly as important as im_ the 
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case of fruit trees. Some very valuable forest 
plantations on town land, on watersheds and in 
other locations have had their inception in the 
tree planting idea fostered by Arbor Day ob- 
servance. The thought put forward here is 


that we have in this State a great many spots, 
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including roadsides, where the planting and 
growing of nut trees might in the long run 
prove to be a most worth while project, either 
as an Arbor Day observance or as an individual 
or group effort in making our countryside more 


beautiful as well as more valuable. 





Great Oaks from Little Acorns 


GILBERT L. VAN AUKEN, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


At this season of the year the desire to plant 
and to work in the soil asserts itself very 
forcefully with many of us. Much can be 
accomplished both directly and indirectly by 
observing the possibilities for improvement 
that are offered annually in connection with 
Arbor Day. 

A large number of our school buildings are 
located in grounds that have been only partly 
developed. There they stand in varying 
degrees of barrenness. Hurrying and careless 
hands and feet, as well as time and erosion, 
cause considerable damage which in many cases 
is never repaired. 

Forethought, study and planning, with small 
expenditures, can greatly improve our school 
grounds. Unfortunately, too much of our 
Arbor Day planting has been done without 
definite planning. In many instances it has 
actually haphazard commensurate 
results. With little consideration for future 
growth, young trees have been planted close to 
the school building and as time passed and the 
trees came into maturity, were 
obscured from the light that is so necessary 
to the classroom. Many a tree, shrub or vine 
has been planted on Arbor Day without regard 
to desirability of location, type of soil or later 
nourishment and water supply. Failure to 
grow has been the inevitable result. 


been with 


windows 


“Learning by doing,’ one of our modern 
principles of education, can be put to very 
effective use in the improvement of our school 
grounds. All age groups, from the youngest 


to the oldest pupils, and also adults interested 
in parent-teacher, civic or community associa- 
tions can participate in this worth while work. 
The Arbor Day program can be arranged for 
on the basis of a progressive, long-range plan 


with a reasonable number of specimens of trees 
or shrubs to be planted each year. The invest- 
ment for the purchase of these specimens can 
be limited to a very small amount. 

Under such a program, nature study for our 
pupils can be considerably enhanced and at the 
same time be put to practical use. It may be 
possible under some conditions to establish a 
small nursery or arboretum, which is an area 
set aside for the planting of seedlings of trees, 
Nature study groups 
can easily and economically arrange, plant and 
Seeds 


shrubs, flowers or vines. 


care for many varieties of specimens. 
and also root and stem cuttings can, in many 
cases, be obtained from interested neighbors, 
nurserymen and others. 

Extensive planting should not be attempted 
until a well-studied plan has been developed for 
permanent grounds arrangement. Adequate 
areas should be reserved for physical recreation 
and training for the various age groups. The 
number, type, size, location and orientation of 
the various units should be carefully studied. 
Pedestrian and traffic should be 


planned for with a minimum of interference 


vehicular 


to the recreational features. 
The accompanying diagrams show some of 
possibilities for 


and grounds 


also the 


the principles 


planning and various units which 


should be included for both elementary and 
high schools. 
Arbor Day in conjunction with a_ well- 


planned, long-range program, can be a great 


force for good in the improvement of our 


school grounds and in the training of our 
children. Little acorns, if we wish them to 
grow into great oaks, must have their roots 


in good soil. They must have proper nourish- 


ment and care as they develop. 
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Trees 


DONALD CULROSS 


Vor th 


Jai unary 


(Condensed from The Imerican Review 
Readers Digest, 1938. Reprinted 
vy permission, ) 


first, the redwoods, at twilight, 
Silent, 


struck, I walked fearfully between their boles, 


I saw them 


coming on them unexpectedly. awe- 


greater than the shafts of any temple, and threw 
my head back to see the last sunset light sweep 
My 


feet, on the deep humus carpet of centuries of 


through the dark, sempiternal fronds. 


ng 


needle-fall, made not a sound. Nowhere, in 


the mist, rose-blurred with afterglow, was there 
a sound except the voice of a single bird, at 
his vespers, a disembodied voice in the cleres 
tory of this sacred grove. 

What a story a redwood stump could tell, 
with its 2000 rings of annual growth. One of 


the outermost rings carries us back to the land 


ing of the Pilgrims. Count back from there 
1600, 1500, 1400, 1100— you are still only at 
the First Crusade. Keep on counting, year by 
year. Your eyes will be sore and strained be 
fore you get back to the year when Alaric was 


sacking a fallen humbled Rome. And yet this 


proud, this lusty American tree was already a 
strong young giant. When it was a sapling 
the Chinese were inventing paper. When it 
was a hopeful shoot, Pompeu, the pride of 
pagan pleasure cities, was buried under the 
ashes of Vesuvius \s the seed sprouted, 


Christ born in Bethlehem 


Kings may 


Was 


mad; empires decay. But these 
their 
To 


are practically immune 


know 
till 
and fungus diseases they 


The grove where I 


forest kings no decay ; empire is 


immutable man insect pest 


comes 
solemn hour 
the United 
the 


walked that 
aside tor of 


And the 


Redwoods League, 


was sect the people 
states 


the 


believes that 
did 


ctually, 


public fondly 


Save which such 


\ 


splendid work, has saved all only a 


fraction of our sequoias are safe from the saw 


mills; the mighty private holdings are not 


they likely to crashing down 
It isn't 


that 


are come 
red 
had 
North 


timber 


only redwoods, or even chiectly 


woods, are endangered Even if we 


here on the 


the 


no redwoods, we would, 


\merican continent, still have finest 


stands in the world. Sugar pines, the mightiest 


pines in the world, Coulter pines with cones a 


foot long, Englemann = spruces reaching for 


PEATTIE 


Colorado’s blue sky, ringing the mountain lakes, 


Monterey cypress under which a whole village 
population can stand, weeping spruces like 
fairy-tale trees come true these are what we 
boast, between the Rockies and the Pacific. For 
their flesh, the sawmills whine and roar 
Oriental nations covet our western trees 
Japan is importing the rare and mighty Port 


Orford cedar at a rate that spells its speedy 
destruction; China, which has so_ recklessly 
stripped its own forests from its mountains 
hungers with a great hunger for our precious 
\laska cypress. 

But when the great trees are gone, no i 
vention of man can put them back. From the 
rich naval stores of the Carolina coastal pines 
to the sweet sap of New England’s sugar 
maples, our eastern forests were once the won 
der of the world, and, literally, the envy of 
kings. 

I am not suggesting that the lumber industry 
should be abolished, for obviously, we need 
lumber. It is just because we need it that we 


shall have to take some care for our vanishing 


We to 


valuable 


supplies shall have see, for instance 


that timber trees are not wasted by 


being into pulp, when soft, qi 


chewed 


growing trees would do just as well 


Some parts of the lumber business have been 
the which they 
the 
| 


sawing off limb on 
\nd now, 
for pulp, they are hungering for mig 
that should be 


They are wasters in our household 


literally, 


are sitting because of deman 


itv. timber 
other uses 


trees reserved for 


You think there is nothing that vou can do 
about it? You have a vote, haven't you li 
vou will jom your vote to those of others w 
think as vou do, if vou will add vour \ ‘ 
to the great chorus from the people's t ts 
you will have done your patriotic duty towar 


the trees of this country 


The many conservation societies will 


to 


welcome 


your help. If you want know what and 


where thev are, ask the biology teachers at the 


nearest college, or your county agent, or your 





librarian. These societies study pendi legis 
lation; they know, too, much more about my 
state and national congressmen than I do 

how they have voted in the past, how they are 


swayed 
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And, make no mistake, if you and I do not 
sway them, the wasters, the enemies of conser- 
vation, are going to do so. One of the most 
efficient lobbying machines in this country works 
unceasingly to get the forests out of govern- 
ment hands, into private ownership and, eventu- 
ally, into the teeth of the pulp saws. This 
political machine watches every forest bill that 
comes up, and by blunt means or subtle, it 
opposes the conservation of American forests. 

And there are such bills, all the time, in the 
making or breaking. The populace is very 
sentimental about trees. But it seldom takes 
any hand in voting the measures that will keep 
them standing. Only afterwards, when a deso- 
lation of stumps makes a landscape hideous and 
property quite worthless, do we wonder why 
“it wasn’t stopped.” It wasn’t stopped because 
you and I didn’t stop it. 

At the present moment, for instance, the pro- 
posed enlarged Mount Olympus National Park 
is threatened with the shearing of about 140,000 
acres of heavily timbered country. The most 
conservative estimate puts the amount of Doug- 
las fir in this area that is not being made safe 


for posterity at 755,000,000 board feet, and 
Douglas fir, next to the giant sequoias, is the 
most magnificant tree in America. Growing 


with this tree of somber beauty and tragic 
destiny are 282,000,000 board feet of Sitka 
spruce, the most valuable timber tree of the 
Pacific Far Northwest. To be sacrificed ulti- 
mately, there is a third nobleman among trees, 
namely 400,000,000 board feet of western juni- 
per, that picturesque giant of old, of which 
Muir said, “ It dies standing, and wastes insensi- 
bly out of existence like granite, the wind exert- 
ing as little control over it alive or dead, as it 
does over a glacial boulder.” 

The crime of cutting these trees would be 
that they now belong to the public and in Mount 
Olympus National Park they would be yours 
and mine forever. There can be only one 
reason for not making a park of them and that 
is that somebody expects to make his pile by 
cutting them down. All you and I will see 
will be a sawdust pile, mountain high. 

Few people know the vast difference it makes 
whether trees are in “national forests” or 
“national parks.” The distinction is this: 
most government timber lands can, at official 
discretion and without legislation, be released 
from public ownership to private ownership. 
But once a forest becomes a national park, only 
a special act of Congress can ever wrest it 


from us. 


Conservation and Nature Study in Bear Mountain Park 


ANDREW T. MCKEE, BEAR MOl 


Since their inception in 1927, the Bear Moun- 
tain nature trails and trailside museums in Bear 
Mountain Park, 45 miles north of New York 
City, on the west bank of the Hudson river, 
near Bear Mountain bridge, have entered into 
the very heart of conservation and natural his- 
tory teaching by interesting and informing citi- 
zens of many phases of wild life and the study 
of nature in the out-of-doors. 

The institution consists of five one-story 
museum units, containing exhibits, specimens, 
laboratory and offices, and a_ well-traveled 
nature trail of two and one-half miles, all situ- 
ated in a 50-acre tract between Route 9-W 
through Palisades Interstate Park and the Hud- 
son river. It is operated jointly by the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History and _ the 
Palisades Interstate Park Commission, and 
maintained by the State of New York under a 


special act passed in 1935. 


NTAIN TRAILSIDE MUSEUM 


The trailside museums and nature trails, now 
in their twelfth season, were one of the first 
outdoor educational undertakings in the United 
States designed to afford first-hand, accurate 
nature knowledge to men, women and children. 
Their field has been expanded to include the 
teaching of conservation, zoology, botany, geol- 
ogy, Revolutionary War history and the build- 
ing and development of nature trails and wild 
life sanctuaries. 

Museum objectives are: 

1 To bring Nature to the people and the 
people to Nature 

2 To interpret Nature to all, whether the 
average person or expert 

3 To emphasize the value of wild life to man, 
and its protection 

4 To advance the cause of conservation and 


nature study 
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Group of Interested Visitors at Trailside Museum Bulletin Board, Bear Mountain, N. Y. 


5 To demonstrate present and future values 
derived from conservation and natural history 

6 To give encouragement to building and de- 
veloping nature trails and wild life sanctuaries 

Methods of approach, always made interest- 
ing and sometimes subtle, invite the attention 
of the average person through carefully labeled 
objects in place along the nature trail and within 
the buildings. These may be devices manipu- 
lated by the visitor himself, an attractive path 
in the woods, a fernery filled with all local 
varieties, interesting rocks and minerals which 
may be readily examined, local Indian artifacts 
or specimens of Colonial and Revolutionary 
days. 

Live animals, reptiles, hawks and owls teach 
their own lessons of conservation and take one 
far in knowledge and appreciation of beneficial 
wild life. Labels and charts, with interesting 
talks by the museum staff, further aid in ex- 
plaining bird life and habits and helping to 
dispel myths harmful to these oft-maligned 


friends of man. Thus, in seeing and learning, 
practical conservation is served. 

Building and developing nature trails here and 
in many parts of the country provide definite 
objectives for information seekers who follow 
the labeled paths with many natural objects in 
place. Marking or “labeling” trees, rocks, 
flowers and other important natural features 
just where they occur in nature invites attention 
to the label, and then to the object in a decisive 
way. Such nature trails provide information 
to persons who wander along the paths without 
any initial intention of learning anything 
Nature walks along a labeled trail are seldom 
fruitless, so far as education is concerned, for 
they can convey the message of preservation and 
protection of wild life, of trees, plants, shrubs, 
fields and streams, and do incalculable good. 

The trailside museums, being very close to 
nature, seek to present the beauty and charm of 
nature itself, and to provide a wide ‘range of 
exhibits that will appeal to nature lovers 
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Thousands of visitors annually attest their in- 
terest by returning to them again and again. 
Effort is made to present the outdoor nature 
museums in an attractive and practical way. 
Placing the exhibits within easy reach of count- 
less visitors and city dwellers who would prob- 
ably never think of identifying plants, birds, 
reptiles, and other local objects is both stimu- 
lating and of value to many. It has well been 
said that “ Conservation, to be practicable, must 
be brought to the people,” and this principle is 
never lost sight of in the indoor and outdoor 
exhibits. 

The entire Palisades Interstate Park of some 


57,000 acres in extent is itself a wild life sanctu- 
ary and its wild life population includes many 


deer, skunk, mink, 


cottontail and other mammals, as well as many 
Wild- 
flowers in profusion are scattered throughout 
Geologists may revel 


beaver, raccoon, opossum, 
species of fish, reptiles and amphibians. 


the confines of the park. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 

in rocky hillsides containing a wealth of rocks 
and minerals. Thousands of visitors are annu- 
ally afforded the opportunity of seeing these in 
natural surroundings, within a 45-mile radius 
of the metropolis. Without conservation edu 
cation or protection, this opportunity would be 
denied. 

Many inquiries have come to the trailside 
museums from practically every section of the 
country and the Dominion of Canada, concern- 

Specific 
elementary 


ing nature study and nature trails. 
information is sought to inspire 
schools and high schools to take a nature trail 
as a project, or to progress further in nature 
study. 

Are conservation and nature study gaining in 
America and in the world? The answer is em- 
and in this task the trailside 


The nature 


phatically “ Yes,” 
museums are glad to play a part. 
trails and trailside museums at Bear Mountain, 
N. Y., are open every day throughout the year. 
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